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Mr. Apams’® REJOINDER. When, from the nature 
of things and in pursuance of the chief design of 
this work, we feel obligated to publish long arti- 
cles, it is always an object to give them a prompt 
insertion—that they may serve some of our readers 
as news as well as for purposes of reférence On 
this principle, we have broken up the whole ar- 
rangement of this week’s paper, to make room for 
Mr. Adam’s rejoinder to Mr. Russell’s reply, which, 
we have no doubt, will be eagerly read. One of 
my neighbors has said that it 1s annzhilatory. 

Among the articles thrown out, is our calcula- 

‘ons and remarks on the progress and location of 

.e population of the United States—an essay of 
much labor and considerable length, making about 
jive pages, It isin type and will appear in the next 
RecGIisTeR. 





Manves Tonnes, esq. who was recently received 
by the president of the United States, as minister 
from the republic of Colombia, died at Hamilton- 
ville, adjoining Philadelphia, on Monday last, in 
the 58th year of his age. All who had the plea- 
sure of an acquaintance with this excellent man 
while living, will lament him dead. He was a pro- 
found philosopher and an inflexible republican. 
We shall, hereafter, insert a more particular notice 
ef our departed friend. 


War. The editor of the “Intelligencer,” pub- 
lished at Vandalia, in Illinois, speaking of the ru- 
mors of war between Russia and Turkey, says-— 

“War is a great moral evil, yet it is probably the 
fact that our community look upon the approach- 
ing difficulties in Europe without regret. We pro- 
fii by the mad ambition of princes and kings, and 
from our situation reap all the benefits of a foreign 
war. In this section of the country, we need some- 
thing to give life to business, and a price to our 
produce. Eighteen cents for corn, and two dollars 
for pork, is but a poor reward to the industrious 
farmer, when it is taken into consideration, that 
for every article he consumes in his family, he pays 
some 2 or 300 per cent. higher prices than the 
same can be purchased foron the sea board, This, 
however, is only a lesson to teach us to rely upon 
} eur own fesources, to-manufacture our hemp and 
cotton into fabrics, which the pressure of the times 
will compel us ultimately to use, and, when gene- 
rally adopted, will answer all the purposes of 
| pride and comfort.” 


(pThe fact is really so,and the conclusion a good 
one. Many very pious persons truly wisa a war 
in Europe, that will involve the whole continent, 
dear charitable souls, that they may make a little 
paltry profit out of the blood of their fellow men. 
This is the morality of trade—the prop of our re- 
venue system, which depends on the disasters of 
other nations. But the lesson alluded to is a good 
one, and we trust will be attended to—we ven- 
ture to assure the editor of the “Intelligencer,” that 
the-establishment of some manufactory at Vanda. 
lia. that would employ only 100 persons, will do 
more benefit to that place and its neighborhood, in 
the way of furnishing a market, than the slaughter; 





f 500,000 Turks by the Russian “deliverer.” 
Vor. XX1-——21. 


Rapip printine. A new novel called the «For. 
tunes of Nigel,” by the author of Waverly, &c. con- 
taining upwards of five hundred pages duodecimo, 
was ito the hands of workmen on Thursday _ 

putin New York, and by 8 o’clock, on the 






mornin 
morning of the Saturday following, printed, done 
up and for sale in the different book stores. 


Tue Nite. A letter from an American gene ~ 
tleman, (attached to the army of Ishmael Pacha, 
who has conquered the countries on the Upper 
Nile), addressed to his father, in Boston, says—«§ 
have had the honor of having contributed to the 
success of a most extracrdinary expedition, which 
has been singularly successful, and of being the 
first civilized man that was ever on the banks of 
the Great Behir el Abiad, which we have ascertained 
to be the main branch of the Nile, and probably the 
Niger. The singularity of this having fallen to the 
lot of a native of the new world, attaches, in the 
opinion of Europeans, no little honor to myself, 
and I hope will bring some to my couniry.” 

Spxcre has been passing from city to city, to and 
fro, for some time past, with unprecedented activi- 
ty. We come to the conclusion that things are 
settling down, from a considerable cessation of its 
transport, though a good deal is yet sent from one 
place to another, and then brought back again—for 
the encouragement of steam boat and stage owners. 

AMERICAN CUTLERY. We have now before, u& 
three pocket or pen knives, made at Pittsburg, Ba. 


jand commonly sold in the shops of that city and its 


neighborhood—a 4 bladed knife, at 150 cents, a 
2 bladed knife, at 624 cents, and one with a single 
blade, at 124 cents. These are the retail pricess 
and as low as knives of like quality can be fairly im- 
ported and sold at. This is what we did not expeét, 
We have seen knives of Pittsburg manufacture that 
cost $5; which, in every apparent quality, rivalled 
the best products of Sheffield, at a similar amount 
of price; and excellent razors are also made at the 
same place. These things are furnished by regu. 
lar manufacturers. We also observe extensive esta. 
blishments at New-York, wherein taylor’s shears, 
scissors, pen knives and razors are made, and war. 
ranted to be of the best quality. One of the great 
advantages of home manufactures is the direct res 
sponsibility of the manufacturer to the public-which 
is just as wholesome, in itself, in a maker of razors, 
as ina maker of treaties with foreign nations, or of 
contracts that involve millions of the people’s mo. 
ney. 

Emprtorment. A letter from one of our naval 
stations informs, that the carpenter, blacksmith, &c. 
having nothing to do on public account, have been 
very considerately put to work by the commanding 
officer to build an addition to Ais own house. As 
these persons are paid by the United States, it is 
surely right that they should have something to do; 
but we most sincétely wish, as we have several 
times expressed ourselves, that a wholesome pur« 
gation may be made in this popular arm of the na, 
tional defence to preserve its efficiency—which, if 
once lost, is hard to be regained. The times dema 
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economy—but we are not friendly to parsimony. 
Let the good, in all our institutions, be preserved, 
but the bad be lopped off, that the good may not 
suffer, 

‘Quantum svurrictr. The friends of two per- 
sons kept the press a-going for nearly six months 
about their terrible design of killimg one another; 
and, «:t last, they met and each discharged a pistol: 
one man’s bail entered the earth and that of the 
other entered his opponent’s back, from whence it 
was taken out without much iniury. Again the 
papersare stuffed with details of the fight, insinua- 
tions and recriminations; and these wicked things 
are circulated from Georgiato Maine. Ji is an out. 
rage on common decency. Nine-tenths of the people 
of the United States wished that doth of these 
persons should have been disgraced or killed on 
the spot—from the abominable splutter that was 
made about their “affair,” and without enmity to 
either—but, for the sake of the example, which 
they or. their friends—*good natured friends,” have 
set beore the people. We hope that our “brothers 
of the type’ will suffer these, and all others so 
disposed, to shoot at one another—just when they 
please. The sooner we are rid of such dozicians 
the better: and if they choose to-reusonin this way, 
why should the public repose be disturbed by it? 
The sun will rise and set just the same if all such 
are sacrificed to their own god, Moloch. ‘Let 
them manage their own affairs in their own way.” 

We observe that those persons were frequently 
toasted, or rather roasted, at the late anniversary. 
We have ten or twelve of the sentiments expressed 
on that occasion before us, The following are 
two of them—the names of the parties are given, 
which we have suppressed. 

Drank at Harper’s Ferry. More powder to du- 
elists, and less “comfort” four hours after receiving 
thdir antagonist’s ball.” 

At Washingion, Penn. “No political evil can arise 
from allowing bullies, rakes and sharpers to rid the 
world of each other, where the law has been una- 
ble to devise an expedient.” 

Others, less severe, are of quite a merry charac. 
ter—turning the whole thing into ridicule. 





Toasts. The ‘man of Orleans” has been re- 
membered in the flowing cup, on the late anni- 
versary. The name of Jackson is as imperishable 
as the history of Lis country. It gives precedence 
only to such of those as gave impulse and power 
to the «ball of revolution,” when independence is 
commemorated. 





La Farerte—the illustrious, true to the princi- 
ples*for which hesdrew his sword in his youth, is 
now the only surviving general that fought for the 
liberties of the United States, It must be a melan- 
choly, yet a proud thought, to thisrevered foreign. 
er - who is one of “nature’s noblemen.” The fact 
is brought to memory by the following toast drank 
at Savannah—* The sole surviving general who fought 
with Washington and Greene!/—When the brave La 
Fayette shall die, bis epitaph shall be found in the 
pages of our history, and his mausoleum in the 
hearts of Americans.” 





Mr. Ranpotpa, in England, appears to lose no 
suitable opportunity of making a speech. In a 
sketch of what took place at a meeting of the Afri- 
ean institution (see page 325), we heard from him; 
and since that we notice he was at a meeting of the 
“British and Foreign School Society,” at London, 


—~ 


on the 16th cf May, about which the “Times” ob, 
serves— 

“Mr. Randolph (of the American congress), pro. 
posed a vote of thanks to his grace the duke of 
Bedford, and the noblemen and gentlemen vice 
patrons of the society. He dwelt upon the honors 
and virtues of the house of Rassell, and of the 
other names which were the objects of his resolu. 
tion, among which were those of the nobleman 
who is at the head of the Catholics of Ireland, aud 
the venerable bishop of Norwich.” 





Consett. We have noticed the writings of 
this queer manin our last. Under date of the 29th 
of May, he says —The crops, of all kinds, promise 
to be good. -Fvosts and blights may come to the 
aid of the over-production men, to be sure; but, at 
present there is every appearance of a treméndous 
produce; of a most awful visitation of ubundance, 
What are to be the consequences, God only knows! 
But, amongst them will be, in all likelihood, rood 
wheat at four shillings a bushel; and that’ will do 
pretty nearly all that I am anxious to see done. | 
think there can be no positive danger in praying 
for a good crop and fine harvest. One will hardly 
get into jail for that. At any rate, pray for them 
I do, and pray for them I will; and, as the prayers of 
the righteous availeth much, I call on all the radi. 
cals to join me.” 

aOpThere is a great deal of meaning in what 
Cobbett calls ‘a most awful visitation of abun- 
dance,”’ for, indeed, there is nothing so injurious 
to the “borough-mongers,” the great landholders 
and the government also, as an abundant crop.— 
With wheat at 4s. per bushel, no matter if the crop 
is exceedingly large, the taxes, poor rates and 
tythes cannot be paid. A certain money-amount 
rests on them, and one bushel of wheat at 10s. will 
do as much toward their payment, as (wo and an 
half bushels at 4s, and all the products of the far. 
mer are in the same proportion. Hence it is that 
the English people pay an average of twice as 
much for bread stuffs as they might receive them 
at from foreign countries, through the operation of 
the cornlaws, For years past, an abundant harvest 
has always filled the English jails with industrious 
farmers. 





SoMETHING Opp, Extract of a letter to the edi- 
tor from a gentleman in the south. “Mr, R. an 
old revolutioner, who often calls on me to have the 
ReeisTer read to him, has observed some of your 
remarks about the tories, and requested me to tell 
you that he is acquainted with about sixty of that 
race of people and their immediate descendants, 
who are all afflicted with sore legs—he believes 
this is a judgment, the mark of Cain upon them, 
“his majesty’s’”’ coat of arms: and wishes to know 
whether the old tories in your part of the country 
are thus conditioned.” 

In reply, we have only to say that we have not 
noticed or before heard of this mark on the shins 
of those who opposed the independence of theit 
country-—and indeed, in this “zra of good feel- 


ings,”’ it might be considered as rather out-of-the- 5 


way to think of such a thing—but “old revolution- 
ers” have the right to do so, if they please, though 
Mr. Walsh may believe it rude to make any dis- 
pea or ae between a republican and monarchist— 
and Hall, of the ‘*Port Folio,” will support it that 


no other than a person of the latter character, can 
be a respectable man—as Hail himself is, and a veri 
table one, likewise. For my own part, I do believe 





| that republicanism means something, and the «blue 
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lights” were not honest lights. It is true, such no 
tions are unfusiionadle just now—but I am too old 
eo learn to love a traitor to liberty or an unjust 


‘ man, at home or abroad, 
STATISTICAL ARTICLES. 
: Trade of Great Britain. Anofficial retern to an 
; order of the house of commons, states the grand 
\ eotal of the official value of imports into Great 
t Britain and Ireland, in the year ending 5th Janua- 
vy 3919. Ss 240,135058 2 0 
f 1820 . . 33,625,740 17 6 
h 182i. . 36,514,564 11 6 
e@ 1822 ; ; 35,838,038 18 1 
e Grand total of the official value of exports of Brit-| 
it ish and Irish produce and manufactures in the 
Is year ending fifth January: 
e. ‘1819 . €44,570,655 2 2 
s! 1820 . é 35,657,029 0 
Ya 1821 ‘ é 49,240,277 10 2 
lo 1822 . ‘ 43,111,474 15 8 
I Foreign and colonial merchandise exported in the 
ig year ending Sth January: 
ly 2819 £ 12,287,274 15 0 
m 1820 .. 11,278,076 17 6 
of 1821 11,490,539 8 8 
ji. 1822 : 12,039,930 15 2 
Total exports for the year ending Sth January: 
vat 1819 : £56,857,927 17 2 
in- 1820 , . 46,935,105 17 7 
us 1821 ° ° $1,750,616 18 10 
21'S 1822 : ‘ 55,151,414 10 10 
- It appears from the above statement, that the to- 
op tal exports of last year exceeded the amount in the 
nd preceding year to the extent of nearly three mil- 
int fons and a half; but that there is a decrease in 
ill [ae the imports of upwards of half a million. 
an British finances, It appears from an abstract in 
ar- a London paper now before us, that the total 
hat amount of the national debt of England and Ire- 
as land was, on the Sth of Jan. last, 866,629,5761., 
em the amount cf debt contracted in the year ending 
n of at the above date, 17,353,387/.; the amount of debt 
rest redeemed, 23,605,9311.--total unredeemed debt, 
ous 793,312,767, total unfunded debt, 41,477,789; 
total unredeemed and unfunded debt, 836,790,557/. 
If it be true that “a national debt is a national 
adi blessing,’? England is the most favored nation upon 
an the globe—for her blessings are constantly multi 
the plying. Let the United States take warning, and 
pur beware of treading nr the same path. 
tell French finance. From an official statement of 
hat the results of the French budget for 1822, it ap- 
ts, pears that the surplus of the receipts over the ex- 
es Bm penses is 13,982,006 francs. The amount of the 
m, national debt, consisting of 5 per cent. consols, on| 
ow the Ist of Jam 1822, and including 3,701,000 of 
ry rentes to be inscribed in the course of the present 


year, is 180,564,000 fr. The sum appropriated to 
the sinking fund is 40,000,000 of francs a year. The 
tund besides possessed on the Ist of January last, 
23,047,000 francs of rentes, which makes the sum 
to be employed this year, in purchasing 5 per cent. 
consols, 63,U47,000 francs, independently of the 
woods consigned to this fund, and the arrears of 
rentes, redeemed since the Ist of Jan. 1822. The 
entire amount redeemed in rentes up to the Ist 
of Apri], in the present year, is 24,358,000 francs. 
This statement also exhibits 2 comparison of the 
budgets for the years 1817 to 1822, In the year 
1817, there existed a deficit of 349,000,000 francs, 
for which 30,000,000 francs of rentes were created. 
























































creation of rentes 16,000,000. After this year, 
France, having shaken off the burthen of the foreign 
armies, began to exhibit a balance on the favorable 
side of the account. The surplus of the receipt 
above the expenditure of 1819, was 4,458,000- 
francs; and the legislature, confiding in the increase 

of this surplus, ventured immediately to reduce 

taxes to the amount of 15,000,900 francs. In 1820, 

the surplus was 25,000,000 francs. In 1821, the 

surplus was 20,000,000 francs, followed by a further 

reduction of taxes to the amount of 17,000,000 fr. 

For 1822, the excess of revenue over expenditure 

is estimated at 13,982,000 francs, and 34,000,000 

francs have been remitted in taxes. [Ifa national 

debt is a national blessing, France is in a fair way 

to be deprived of it.] 

DrPaRTMENT OF STATE, Washington, 15th July, 
1822. ‘The following isa copy* and translation of 
the decision of his imperial majesty the emperor 
of all the Russias, upon the question submitted to 
him by the governments of the United States and 
of Great Britain, by virtue of the convention of the 
20th October, 1818, of the true intent and meaning 
of that part of the first article of the treaty of. 
Ghent, by which it was stipulated that ‘all territo- 
ry, places, and possessions, whatsoever, taken by 
either party from the other, during the war, or 
which might be taken after the signing of the said 
treaty, excepting only the islands there‘nafter men- 
tioned, should be restored without delay, and with- 
out causing any destruction, or carrying away any 
of the artillery, or other public property originally 
captured in said forts or places, which should re- 
main therein upon the exchange of the ratification’ 
of the said treaty, or any slaves or other private pro- 
perty.” 

TRANSLATION, 

The emperor is of opinion, “that the United 
States of America are entitled to a just indemnifi- 
cation from Great Britain for all private property 
carried away by the British forces; and as the 
question regards slaves more especially, for all such 
slaves as were carried away by the British forces 
from the places and territories of which the resti« 
tution was stipulated by the treaty, in quitting the 
said places and territories.” 

“That the United States are entitled to consider, 
as having been so carried awey, all such slaves as 
may have been transported, from the above men# 
tioned territories on board of the British vessels 
within the waters of the said territories, and who 
for this reason have not been restored.” 

‘But if there should be any American slaves who 
were carried away from territories of which the 
Ist article of the treaty of Ghent has not stipulated. 
the restitution to the United States, the states are 
not to claim an indemnification for the said slaves.”? 

It will be observed that this is merely the deci- 
sion of his imperial majesty, upon the question 
submitted to nim. 

With regard to the measures, and arrangements 
between the parties to the submission for carrying 
it into execution, notice of them will be given, for 
the information of all persons interested therein; 
as soon as they shall be known. 





Fonrricn News. By several arrivals at New York) 
Londen papers of the 6th of June have been re- 
ceived. Abstracts and extracts follow. 

Great Britain and Ireland. The navigation bill 


Te 


*We have not thonght it neeessary to insert the 








Ti 1818 the detieit was 222,500,000 franes, and the} 





“copy.” fie. Ree. 
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has passed the house of commons. Mr. Canning 
goes out to India as governor general, in the Jupl- 
ter of 50 guns,. It is stated that Mr, Baring, the 
banker, and bis wife, were seized by a band of rob- 
bers between Rome and Naples, anc compelled to 
purchase their lives with a “ransom of millions.” — 
Carlisle’s shopman, who refused to give up his 
name, has been tried and convicted of a libel under 
the appellation of «a man whose name is unknown.” 
Hunt’s period of imprisonment has expired, and he 
was liberated. The Superb 74, hasarrived at Ports- 
mouth, from Lima, &c. with 2 millions of dollars 
for‘merchants. The West India and American 
trade bill was yet undecided. 

Siocks—American 3 per cents 69; fives 95 to 96; 
new sixes, 96 to 101. 
Colombian bonds 1003. Danish 5 per cents 88.— 
The Russian loan, which had been contracted 
for at 77, soon raised to 81, 

In Ireland the amount of distress was daily aug- 
menting, though great efforts are making to relieve 
it The stock is exhausted; and, when the whole 
supply is to be obtained, the total exceeds what 
any one would expect. The bark of trees, weeds 
and grass, are eaten in the hope of getting nourish- 
ment from them! ‘The accounts are terrible—a 
dreadful fever prevails; and the new crop of pota- 
toes cannot be expected forthree months. It will 
be short, for much of the seed has been raised for 
present subsistence! Many have been drowned by 
the influx of the tide, when seeking for shell-fish, 
or gathering sea-weeds. In some instances, when 
oat meal is distributed, the people commence eat- 
ing it raw, the moment that it is delivered to them. 

France. The liberales have obtained an acces. 
sion of strength in the chamber of deputies, by the 
late elections. 

The finances of France are most flourishing; not- 
withstanding a reduction of taxes to the amount of 
$4 millions, the revenue of 1822 will yield a sur- 
plus of 13,982,006 franks. The amount of the na- 
tional debt is 180,364,000—of which 40 millions 
will be redeemed in the present year. It is thus 
that France, depending on the industry of her own 
people and supporting it, though twice overrun 
and despoiled by foreigners, recovers herself and 
oe ag to victory over that ‘foul fiend,” a public 

ebt. 

A great many revolutionary disturbances have 
taken place, but the French press dares not to 
speak of them. At Lyons, the cry was, ‘down 
with the Bourbons,” &c. The military were or- 
dered to fire on the people, and the people resisted 
them. Some persons were killed. Tranquility 
was not restored at the last accounts. Pitchers 
and flower pots, &c. were thrown from the windows 
of the houses. Even the life of the prefect was at- 
tempted. 

The law students, having resolved to commemo- 
rate the anniversary of the death of the younger 
Lallemand, at his tomb, were opposed by the milita- 
ry—and several persons severely injured. “The 
charter forever’ was heard. ‘The affair excited 
much attention, but order had been restored. 

The king opened the session of the chambers on 
the 4th of June with the following speech—Gen- 
tlemen—Yhe necessity which has long been felt of 
liberating the financial administration from those 
provisional measures to which it has been necessa- 
ry hitherto to recur, has determined me, this year 
to anticipate the period of calling you together.— 
In exacting from you this new sacrifice, I rely upon 
your zeal, and upon that devotion of which you 
Have giyen me so many proofs. 


British 3 per cents 783-3. | 


‘Providence has preserved the infant which it 
has given to us, and it is a pleasing thought to ima. 
gine that he is destined to repair the losses and the 
misfortunes which have befallen my family and my 
people. : 

*} have the satisfaction to announce to you, that 
my relations with foreign powers continue to be of 
the most amicable description. A perfect unan. 
imity has influenced the efforts, concerted between 
my allies and myself, to put an end to the calamities 
which oppress the east, and which afflict humanity, 
J cherish the hope of seeing tranquility restored in 
those countries, without the occurrence of a new 
war to aggravate their miseries. 

«The naval force which I maintain in the Levant 

has accomplished its destination, by protecting my 
subjects, and by affording aid to the unfortunate, 
whose gratitude has been the reward of our solici. 
tude. . 
“I have adopted precautions which have kept 
from our frontiers the contagion which has ravaged 
apart of Spain. The present season does not per. 
mit that we should relax these precautions, and | 
shal! therefore continue them as long as the safety 
of the country may require it. 
can discover in these measures a motive foreign to 
my real intentions. 

“Rash enterprises have disturbed in some parts 
of the kingdom public tranquillity; but they have 
only served to display more signally, the zeal of the 
magistrates and the fidelity of the troops. If a 
small number of individuals who are the enemies 
of order, view, with despair, our institutions con. 
solidated and rendering a new support to the 
throne, my people abhor their criminal designs, I 
shall take care that violence does not deprive them 
of the privileges they enjoy. 

“Positive calamities, though exaggerated by 
fear, have recently desolated the departments con- 
tiguous to the capital.. The aid of public and pri- 
vate benevolence has, however, mitigated them.— 
The activity of the inhabitants shortened the dura. 
tion of these disasters; authority seconded their 
zeal; justice will punish the guilty. 

«The exact state of the debt arrieree is at length 
ascertained, and will be submitted to you. This 
debt, whose origin is in times happily far remov- 
ed from us, and whose liquidation has developed its 
full extent, will retard, for the present.year, in spite 
of my most deep regret, a part of those ameliora- 
tions of which the various branches of the public 
revenue will be susceptible. 

“The advantages we have already obtained; 
should encourage us to persevere for their main- 
tenznce and increase. I rely upon your aid to se- 
cure, in our beautiful country, that prosperity 
which providence designs for us; this is the wish of 
my heart; the incessant object of my thoughts; it is 
the consoling idea which alleviates the recollection 
of my pains, and which embellishes the anticipations 
of the future.” 

Spain. Nothing important has recently happer- 
ed in thiskingdom—which is still subject to some 
political agitations. The hymn of Riego has been 
declared a national hymn. Some measures were 
in progress to re-establish a respectable naval force, 
though nota very powerful one. 

It is fully expected that Algiers will declare wat 
against Spain—the tribute not having been paid 
as required by the dey. 

Turkey. The barbarians,?under the captain p4- 
cha with his fleet, have repossessed themselves of 
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had pillaged the city, destroyed what they wet 
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Malevolence alone 


the fine island of Scio, which lately revolted. They. 
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T not pleased to retain, and finally set it.on fire, which | archbishop of Cephalonia, Typeldo, known for his 
: appears to have consumed all the houses. They | piety and learning. [Such is the blessing of British 
y had dispersed themselves over the country, robbing | “protection.”] 
several Greek churches and henge ne and 
it even so treating certain Catholic establishments. ; : 
of The streets sil high iniys were filled with the bo- Republic of Colombia. 
i. dies of men, women and children butchered, and| Colombia having now established its indepen- 
n many outrages on the young women, even worse | dence, and having no interests that can bring it in 
5 than death, had been committed in the most horri- collision with any other nation, seems likely to en- 
Ye. ble manner—others, of the most respectable fami-| Joy 4 long source of uninterrupted tranquility. 
in lies, were seized and sent off as slaves. The} As no official statement of the population and 
Ww French consul had preserved nearly 1500 persons | distribution of the representatives in the Colombian 
in his palace--they were demanded by the Turks, | congress has appeared in any of our public papers; 
nt but he manfully shielded them under the flag of | we offer the following from the official statement 
hy his nation. At last, the people, made desperate published in No. 17 of the Gaceta de Colombia,— 
te, by such an accumulation of horrors, attacked the | Published at Bogota. 
cl. Turks in every way and in any way that they| - re 
could-—killed 4,000 and wounded 10,000 of them; Population) Populationof| & 
spt after which they retired to tlie mountains and hoist-| Pe#artments.| Provinces. aes asad depart-+ 3 |\Rep. 
red ed the standard of the cross on the summits. To ; B 
er. conquer or die appeared to be their determination. a 
dl The flag of Greece flies on the Parthenon, but a ones : 
ety Zi the Turks still possess the fort, which was underaj| 97#0c® 4 \Rarceiona 45,000 2 
ane severe bombardment, directed by a French engi- oo wai ee ts it 
n to neer. : ; Venezuela. § Barinas 80,000 430,000 4 |3-13 
It now seems that the Persians-are still, but Coro 30,000 1 
arts [i feebly, prosecuting the war against the Turks in Sulia { [ena poe , 
ave Asia—and advancing slowly. Maracaibo 48,700 162,100 | 4 |2-6 
the Turkey was making the most powerful prepara- c;Tunja 200,000 7 
if a tion to resist the Russians, who were still gathering | Boyacca. 4 ee a "75,000 3 
pies on her frontier. No decisive measure was yet! ( |Casanare 19,000 | 444,000 | 4 {1-16 
con- #% known to have been taken byeitherside. Apaper} cuyundina. { — bh 6 
the has been published at Parisasa Russian manifesto:{ marca < Mariquita 45 : 
» I itamounts toa declaration of war against Turkey, (\Neiba 50,000 | 371,000 | 4 }2-13 
hem. #@ but is believed to be a forgery—got up by the]  cguca. § nena parr | me 
liberaland honest fraternity of stock-jobbers, The r\Cartajena 170,000 ; 6 
_ by force of the rumors is favorable to peace. Magdalena {thio © Martha | 62,700  . 
‘con- The Greek government was about to send en- oo | | Oe ee 
| prie B® voys to a number of the European courts. Deme-! Quijas, Majas | 35,000 i 
m.—  trius Ypsilanti is president of the executive council, a Pad , 
dura- #@ Considerable gifts had been made to the nation by Mainas’ 56,000 " 
their 9% many rich Greeks. Loja 48,000 2 
It is expected that the Servians will soon be in ae og 4. ee s-9 
ength array against the ‘Turks—some of their privileges Veragua 30,000 80,000 1-3 
This 9M being encroached upon. | —/|—} 
smov- A lettcrfrom Salonica says, that the Hydiots have} . 2,644,600! 38 | 96 | 
ed tS BBseized three English vessels laden with ammunition The seven provinces formeriy known under the 
spite BB for the barbarians, that the Greek government had general title of Quito, had not been distributed in- 
liora- MM paid to the commanders the value of the cargoes,|to departments nor senatorial districts; nor had 
public but complained to the “protector” of the Ionian| Panama and Veragua; but it was supposed that an 










islands of repeated violations of neutrality. An 
Justrian vessel, whose commander had consented 
» be searched by a Greek brig, fired on the latter: 
a battle ensued, the Austrian was captured and 
oy, to Patmos, where the commander will be 
tied, , 

A Greek fleet has sailed for the relief of Samos, 
about to be attacked by the captain pacha. 

Morocco, The civil war, that has long raged in 
his country, is at an end. The pretender to the 
—_ has been delivered up to the reigning mo- 
Narc ‘ 

Jonian Islands. Zante, April 16.—The system of 
eutrality which has been proclaimed in the Ionian 
‘les, goes directly to the confiscation of the pro- 
erty of all the Ionian nobles suspected of being 
avorable to the cause of the Greeks, who are com- 
ating for their independence. Several of these 
obles, known by their fortune and their principles, 
ave been obliged to expatriate themselves and 
eek for safety in the insurgent islands. Amongst 
©m are the count Metaxa, a rich proprietor, M. 
nzulacato, known for kis wealth and the honora- 
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arrangement would be made, at the next session of 
congress, to comprise them into three departments, 
so as to conform with the principle of representa- 
tion to the population, which would complete the 
senate to fifty members—and the representatives 
to ninety-five. Aurora. 


The Slave Trade. 


At a late meeting of the African institution at Lon- 
don, our countryman, Mr, John Randolph was . 
present. The following are sketches of some of 
the speeches delivered on the occasion:—taken 
from a London paper. 

Mr. Wilberforce, in seconding the declaratory 
resolution,.deeply regretted the necessity which 
existed of enlightening the public miad of France 
respecting the odious nature of the slave trade.— 
Fifteen years ago, when their illustrious chairman 
had joined in the formation of this society, they 
vainly thought the question of abolition was set at 
rest, and that nothing remained but to secure the co. 
operation of the other powers to execute the prohi- 











ile smployment of his fortune, and the venerable 








|bitory laws enacted against the crime. Though 
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their anticipations had not been fulfilled, they had}! 


—, 


lappy circumstances, As long as their own laws 


yet done much, and had earned that reward which | had to be wstched over to be enferced—as long ag 
ali good men were sure to meet without reference | their own colonies declined to give their own slives 
to the success of their benevolent. efforts. Inde- | the equal benefit of the law, and witbhelt from them 
pendent of the moral necessity for the continuance | every thing which was not extorted from the mas. 
of their labors, they should never forget that they | ters, by the necessity of fostering the slaves now ris. 
owed Africa a weighty reparation for the ceep inju- | en in price, if that degraded epithet must still at. 
rics which they had inflicted on her unhappy chil- | tach to human beings-—as long as other nations re. 
dren, and could never stup until they had repaired | fused to redeem their own plighted. promises—sy 


the evils they had committed. 


honorable gentlemen teen took a retrospective | cessarily have much to accomplish. 


(Hear, hear). The} long the African institution must obviously and ne. 


(Hear, hear), 


giance at the progress of their labors; at the ad-| It would seem from the interesting report whick 
vances they had made since the time when the un-/ had been read, that the history of the chief con. 
happy Africans were declared, even by some histo.| tries of Europe, since the peace, exhibited nothing 
rians, to be an inferior class of human beings, not | but a series of pledges given to be forfeited—op. 
to be classed in the same scale with others. He] portunities of benefitting mankind only afforded to 
particularly eulogized the society of Friends for; be scandalously thrown away—chances held forth 
their uniform effortsin the cause of the abolition— | to the nations of the world, but cast aside, recovep. 
efforts which, he said, had compelled them to vio-| ing themselves, and of gaining impcrishable re. 


jaie the modesty of their own feelings, to actin op- | nhown. 


(Applause). He looked with indignation 


position to the principles by which they regulated | at the contrast presented to these nations by the 


their conduct, and come forward to assist in the ho 


United States of America, and the stiil greater con. 


ly work, m open day, in conjunction with their bre-| trast presented by the republican subjects of a free 


thren of different religions, 
the honor of Ireland, her ports had never been de. 


He also said, that to| country, in the performance where they had no 
promised so much, to those regal government; 


filed by the vesscls of this odious trafic—a fact} which had promised so much and performed so lit. 


which gave that generous and gallant nationan ad-|tle. (Appiause). Too much could not be said oj 
ditional claim in this hour of her calamity, to the} the labors of the society of Friends, who had beer 


relief of this country. 


been pre-eminent in guilt; but it was consolatory 
to know that she was also foremost in repentance. 
(flear, hear). So completely had England former- 
ly idextified this traffic with her trade, that even 
when she abandoned it, other naticns fancied that 
it was for the purpose of carrying into effect some 
new commercial speculation. He then congratu- 
lated the society upon the accession of the duke de 
Broglie and his friends, who were among the most 
intelligent and distinguished characters in France, 
and whose efforts would, no doubt, produce the 
best results, He adverted in flattering terms to the 
success which had, after a lapse of years, attended 
the colonization of Sierra Leone—at first the pros- 
pect had been discouraging—so it always was in 
the history of such improvements. The colony 
of Virginia, one not undertaken by needy specu- 
laters, but at the suggestion of the wisest of men 
—oi lord Bacon, and partly formed under the eye 
of Sir W. Raleigh—tbree times was the colony of 
Virginia attempted, and as often abandoned, until 
at length a final trial was made, and complete suc 

cess attended it. The honorable member eulogis- 
ed in the highest terms the services of sir George 
Collier, and the naval force under his command on 
the coast of Africa, and remarked that the first inti- 
mation of making the slave trade piracy had a very 
singular origin. Itarose froma treaty made by the 
son of a very old friend of his, Lieutenant Thomson, 
BR. N. witha people in the Arabian gulph, who con- 
sented to denounce the slave trade as piratical, al- 
though he (Mr. Wilberforce) was afraid they were 
themselves little better than pirates. (Hear, and a 
laugh.) 

Mr. Brougham proposed a resolution expressive 
of the gratification of the society at finding the slave 
trade made piracy by the United States of America. 
In doing so he was grieved to say, that instead of 
being assembled, as they had hoped, this day, to 
witness the consummation of their 15 years’ labors 
inenforcing the act of abolition, they had now the 
mortification to find a new series of troubles rising 
to their view, from a singular combination of un- 








(Hear, hear). It wasa hu-} forcibly compelled, by the greatness of their own 
miliating fact, that England had, in the slave trade, | doings, to encroach upon that meckness of habi 























which uniformly induced them io 

“Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame,” 
(hear), and forced them to receive that public apd 
probation from their fellow subjects which they 
were the first to earn but the last to claim. (Hear) 
There were, however, some of the foreign govem 
ments who resembled tie society of Friends, but i 
was only in this one habit—that they made no claim 
for the approbation of mankind. (Laughter). | 
they were slow in claiming, they took especial car 
to be alsoslow in deserving. ‘Their modest and r 
tired habits were never broken in upon by the 
plause of suffering humanity; they kept the Ie 
hand in entire ignorance of what was doing by thi 
right, and to obviate. the possibility of a charitabi 
exposure, they took particular care to keep boti 
hands idle. (Renewed bursts of laughter). The# 
governments stood wholly without excuse, and lt 
would press upon their governments if they cout 
hear him—he would press upon their peop! 
through whom those governments must sooner é 
later hearit, that vairrwill be their plea of England 
example of indiiference to this traflic fora series! 
years, even if that plea were stronger than it can 
pretendedto be. ‘True it is that this is the fortic 
year since the wrongs of Africa first caught the 
tention of the English ear. At that time a sm 
society (principally from among the society 
Friends) six innumber, of whom alone George Hi 
rison was the survivor, met in conclave upon ® 
traffic. True, their conclave was as secret in its Om 
liberations as were other congresses that had sit! 
assembled, though composed of very differ? 
members, influenced by very different feelings, ' 
having very different objects to promote. This! 
ciety sought information respecting the traffic; t 
were followed by Thomas Clarkson, and, trea! 
on his heels in the great work, came his honor 
friend, (Mr. Wilberforce), who had rendered 
name illustrious by his services in this holy cal’ 
(Loud applause), And yet, notwithstanding ' 
great exertions of such men, twenty-five Yé 
elapsed from the beginning to the conclusia 
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their efforts, so far as the passing of the abolition 
act. Why did‘he refer to these facts?—first, that 
they had to take to themselves the deep shame of 
allowing so many years to elapse in the progress of 
such a question; and next, to discourage despair, 
under any present circumstances, by showing, that 
in whatever Cause a free and enlightened people re- 
solve to embark, success must ultimately attend 
their struggle. (Applause), It was not one year 
before their final triumph, that, after the question 
of abolition was carried in the commons. it was flung 
out in the lords. (Hear, hear). Hé referred to these 
facts to encourage despair, not to vindicate foreign 


powers, or allow their plea of the example of Eng- 
jand. 


When the subject was first taken up in England it 
was new, its details and attrocities were unknown, 
the effect of measures was untried, but would it be 
contended that the powers of the continent could 
plead that ignorance? _ H:d they not the benefit of 
the progressive experience of England? They 
might, indeed, have come into the discussion at the 
eleventh hour, but they did so with ail the advan- 
tage of hearing the ten bours previous debate, and 
acquiring all the experience of the past to regulate 
their decision, (Loud cries of hear). They must 
start, therefore, with us at the present time, and not 
flatter themselves with the delusive hope, that either 
among the wise or the good men of future times, 
they would stand justified in a delay, which in the 
case of England was without defence, but which in 
their case would be utterly without palliation. (Ap- 
plause). _The honorable and learned gentleman 
then pronounced a warm panegyric upon the ex- 
ample set by the United States of America in mak- 
ing the slave trade piracy, and upon Mr. Kandolph’s 
great efforts in promoting that act. 


Mr. Randolph, (the distinguished American), 
then rose to return thanks for this mark of respect 
towards the United States of America. He said 
that after the eloquence which had already been 
displayed upon this great subject, it would be 
an act of presumption, scarcely excusable in any 
stranger, but unpardonable in him, to intrude his 
unpremeditated expressions upon them after the 
able speeches which they had not only heard but 
felt. (Applause). He was, however, impelled by 
adouble motive, which he could not resist, to offer 
himself for afew moments to theirattention, First, 
to discharge an active duty in behalf of his native 
land, in the absence of its official representative— 
an absence as unexpected by himself as it was un- 
foreseen—and which had cast upon hima duty he 
felt inadequate to perform—that of thanking this 
meeting for the grateful sense they had expressed 
towards America, and also to assure them that all 
that was exalted in station, in talent, and in moral 
character, among his countryman, was, (as was also 
to be found in England), firmly united for the sup 
pression of thisinfamous traffic. (Loud applause). 
It was delightful to him to know that Virginia, the 
land of his sires, the place of his nativity, had for 
half a century affixed a public brand, and indelible 
stigma upon this traffic, and had put in the claim of 
the wretched objects of it to the common rights and 
attributes of humanity.—(Loud applause). He re- 
peated his thanks to the meeting for the flattering 
reception they had given him, 


{The plainness of Mr, Randolph’s apearance, his 
republican simplicity of manner, and easy and unaf- 
fected address, attracted much attention; and he sat 
cown amidst a burst of applause. 1] 


Diplomatic Controversy. 
MR. ADAMS’ REJOINDER TO MR. RUSSELL. 


Mr. Jonathan Russell having thought proper to 
transfer the scene of his attack upon the character 
and conduct of his colleagues, the majority of the 
late mission to Ghent, and especially upon mine, 
from the house of representatives of the United 
States, where he first volunteered to bring it for- 
ward, to the newspapers, it becomes necessary for 
my defence, and that of my colleagues, aginst this 
assault, to apply to his new statements and repre- 
sentations a few of those “correctives’”’ which, at the 
call of the house of representatives, I did apply to 
the original and duplicate of his letter of ilth Feb. 
18:5. : 

The paper published by Mr. Russell in the Boss 
ton Statesman, of the 27th of June last, bears the 
same relation to truth that his original letters bear 
to their duplicates, and his sentiments to his signa- 
tures. 

Nearly two columns of the paper published in 
the Boston Statesman, are occupied with a narra- 
tive of circumstances which preceded, attended, 
and followed, the delivery, by Mr. Russell, at the 
department of state, on the 22d of April last, of the 
paper purporting to be a duplicate of his letter of 
lith February, 1815, from Paris, to the then secre- 
tary of state. In the course of this narrative, Mr. 
Russell makes the following admission; how reluc- 
tantly, the very structure of the sentence in which 
it iscontained, will shew; and it is proper that it 
should be exhibited in his own words: 

“] certainly did believe that I was permitted to 
make those corrections of the copy in possession, 
which appeared to me to be proper to exhibit my 
case most advantageously before that tribunal”— 
(the tribunal of the public.] 

The reasonsof Mr. Russell for believing that he 
was permitted, in 1892, to make corrections which 
happened to suit his own purposes, in a paper fur- 
nished by himself, to be communicated to the house 
of representatives of the United States, as aspe- 
cific letter written by him in Paris, in the year 
1815, are as singular and surprising as the belief 
itself. They consist of insinuations and inferences 
that he had furnished the paper at my solicitation; 
that the word “duplicate,” written upon it, with his 
own hand, gave no further intimation or assurance 
that it was so; that I had the sole power to publish 
it or not, as I might judge proper, and to consult 
my own feelings and interestsin forming my_deci- 
sion; and that the paper was not to be exhibited 
to the public without the previous examination 
and consent of the apversr Panty. And with 
these ingenious principles, he has interwoven a 
statement of. facts, with which he has believed 
himself permitted to take the same liberty that he 
had taken with his own letter; making in them 
those corrections which appeared to him necessary 
to exhibit his case most advantageously before the 
tribunal of the public. 

Frail and tottering as is this scaffolding to sup- 
port the cause of Mr. Russell’s candor, I am con- 
cerned to say, that by a mere statement of the real 
facts, it must be taken entirely from under him. 

The resl facts are these: 

On the 17th of January last, the house of repre. 
sentatives of the United States adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Resolved, That the president of the United’ 
States be requested to cause to be laid before this 





house all the correspondence which led to the 
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the mission, of the same 25th of December, 1814, 


would be improper to communicate to the house; 
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treaty of Ghent, together with the protocol, which 
has not been made public, and which, in his opi- 
nion, it may not be improper to disclose.” 

In the ordinary course of business, this resolu- 
tion was by the president referred to the depart- 
ment of state, to report the papers to be commu- 
nicatedto the house, in compliance with the call. 

In examining among the archives of the depart- 
ment for those papers, I found among them a short: 
letter from Mr. Russell, to the secretary of state, 
dated the 25th of December, 1814, the day after 
the signature of the treaty. It was not marked 
private, but it related principally to Mr. Russell’s 
own affairs; and, referring to the joint letter of 


in which it had been stated that a majority of it had 
determined to offer to the British an article con- 
firming the navigation of the Mississippi to the 
British, and the fisheries to us, as stipulated in the 
treaty of 1783, it acknowledged, in canpor, that 
he, (Mr. Russell), was in the minority on that oc- 
casion, and reserved to himself the power of com- 
municating thereafter his reasons for being in the 
minority. With Mr. Russeil’s candor in the trans- 
action, at the time, I shall not now trouble the pub- 
lic. It was in the examination of the files, for the 
purpose of answering the call of the house, that I 
first discovered the existence of this letter; and a 
question occurred to me whether it should be com. 
municated with the other documents to the house 
or not. It was not strictly within the letter of the 
call, for it was not a part of the correspondence 
which led to the treaty—having been written the 


day after the treaty wassigned. It had no bearing, 


upon the information which had been assigned to 
the house as the motive forthe call: and the only 
fact relating to the negociation which it communi- 
cated, was, that upon one vote which had been 
taken in the joint mission during the negociation, 
and that vote upen a question whether an offer 
should be made, which, when made, had been re- 
jected, Mr. Russell had been in the minority, and 
reserved to himself the power of assigning his rea- 
sons, thereafter, for the purpose of vindicating his 
motives. It was doubtful whether it would be pro- 
per to disclose this difference of opinion, and Mr. 
Russell’s solicitude to vindicate his motives for 
voting against a rejected offer, which had termi- 
nated in nothing. But, on the other hand, this 
might be, of all the documents relating to the ne- 
gociation, the most desirable one to the purposes 
forwhich the call had been made. The call might 
have been made with the special intention of eli- 
citing this letter, or the disclosure of the fact 
which it attested. To have withheld the letter 
might have given rise to surmises of special mo- 
tives for veiling from the eye of congress, and of 
the nation, the discovery of that fact. As Mr. Rus- 
sell was upon,the spot, and a member of the house, 
i determined to mention the letter to him, and 
place it at his option whether it should be commu. 
nicated to the house or not. Idid so, at my house, 
as he has stated; and it was on the 26th of January. 
Mut Mr. Russell did not say that he had no distinct 
recollection of the letter, to which I alluded, and 
that he wished to see it before he gave his consent 
to iis publication. 1 had not asked his consent to 
its publication, I had told him there was such a 
letter; and left it at his option whether it shou!d be 
communicated in the answer to the call of the house 
of representatives, or not. His first reply was, 
that he thought it was a private letter, which it 


a 





but, after a pause, as if recollecting himself, he} 


Se 


said he wished to see the letter, before giving a 
definitive answer. Tothis! immediately assented, 


}Mr. Russell accordingly repaired to the office, and 


saw his letter; not in my presence, or in the room 
eccupied by me, but in that of Mr. Bailey, the 
clerk who has charge of the diplomatic documents, 
Mr. Russell then desired to examine the whole of 
the correspondence relating to the Ghent negocia. 
tion, and afterwards twice in succession requested 
to be furnished with copies of one paragraph of 
the instructions to the commissioners, of 15th 
April, 1813, That paragraph is the one which, in 
the duplicate, is cited so emphatically, and with 
sO many cumulative epithets, in support of the 
charge against the majority of the mission, of 
having violated both the letter and the spirit of 
their explicit and implicit instructions. After ali 
these examinations, and after a request to be fur. 
nished with a copy of this most pregnant para. 
graph, in all of which he was indulged to the ex. 
tent of his wishes, he told me that he saw no ob. 
jection to the communication to the house of his 
separate letter of 25th December, 1814: with the 
exception of a part of it, not relating to the nego. 
ciation. He was informed that the part only indi. 
cated by himself would be communicated: and ac. 
cordingly that part only was communicated. Mr, 
Russeli then added, that there was another letter, 
written at Paris, conformably to the indication in 
that of 25th December, 1814, and containing his 
reasons therein alluded to; and which he wished 
might also be communicated, with the rest of the do. 
cuments, to the house. 

This was the first intimation I had ever re. 
ceived of the existence of the letter of 11th Fe. 
bruary 1815: and I told Mr. Russell that, if it could 
be found upon the files of the department, it should 
be communicated with the rest. 1 directed, ac. 
cordingly, that search should be made, and after- 
wards that it should be repeated, among all the 
files of the department, for this letter. It was not 
be found. After a delay of several days, for re- 
peating these ineffectual searches, I deemed it ne- 
cessary to report, in answer to the call of the house; 
and the documents were all sent, including that 
portion of his letter of 25th December, 1814, which 
he himself had marked for communication. 

It was not alone to me that Mr. Russell had ex- 
pressed the wish that his letter of 11th February, 
1815, might be communicated with the other docu- 
ments tothe house. He had, as appears by the 
statement of Mr, Bailey, repeatedly manifested the 
same wish to him. He had even gone so far as to 
inform him, that he had a copy of it at Mendon, 
and to inquire of him whether a copy of it from 
himself would be received at the department, for 
communication to the house. He did not, indeed, 
make the same inquiry of me, nor was I then in- 
formed that he had made it to Mr. Bailey. If! 
had been, I should have immediately answered that 
it would be received and communicated. I knew 
not what were the contents of the letter: but ! 
knew that, whatever they might be, I could have 
no objection to their being communicated, at the 
desire of Mr. Russell himself; and far from suspect 
ing him capable of believing himself permitted 
to make any alterations in the copy, to suit present 
purposes, I should have thought the bare suspicion 
an outrage upon his honor, 

But I had no desire of my own that the letter 
should be communicated. I regretted even that 
Mr. Russell had chosen that the part of his letter 
of 25th December, 1814, which announced his dis: 
agreement with the majority of the mission, should 
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be communicated. I regretted that he had ever 
thought proper to inform the secretary of state 
what had been his vote upon that occasion; and I 
was perfectly assured, that there never had exist- 
ed a moment when there could have been any ne- 
cessity for him to vindicate his motives for that 
vote. I was assured that neither the government 
nor the nation would ever have inquired of him 
how he had voted, if he had not been so ovcr-ear- 
nest in his solicitude to tell them. And I was 
equally convinced, that afier he had told them, 
it would not ultimately redound to his credit. I 
had no feelings of enmity towards -Mr. Russell. 


-Qur private intercourse had been, for more than 


ten years, that of friendship, which in no instance 
whatever, had been, in word, deed, or thought 
violated byme. As anassociate in a trust of great 
amportance, the general result of which had been 


S8USlaurwry 4- tha gountry, he had always had 
claims, sacred to me, tO my ‘pecumas -- 5a eerie, 


the high and honorable duties of that great trust, 
I had mingled no little expedients of self-aggran- 
dizement by the debasement of any of my col- 
leagues. I had sown no seed of future accusation 
against a brother commissioner, in the shell of a 
pretended vindication of myself. [had laid up no 
root of rancorous excitement, to be planted, after 
the lapse of years, in the soil of sectional prejudice, 
or party prepossession. 1 lamented to discover 
that Mr. Russell had not so dealt with his colleagues 
of the majority; and I was mortified to see the 
earnestness with which he appeared determined 
to blazon forth this disagreement of opinion, and 
the part that he had taken in it, to the world. I 
felt that it neither became me to object to the 
communication of either of his letters to the house, 
if desired by him, nor officiously to offer him fa- 
cilities for the communication, which he had not 
suggested to me himself. I, therefore did notask 
him to furnish, himself, a copy of his letter from 
Paris, to be communicated to the house; but, on 
the 2ist of February, reported to the president, 
for communication to the house, all the other do- 
cuments, embraced by their call of the 17th Ja- 
nuary preceding. 

The message from the president to the house, 
communicating the documents, was delivered on 
the 23d of February, and was ordered to be laid on 
the table. 

On the 19th of April, the following resolution 
was adopted hy the house, having been first moved 
the day before: 

‘Resolved, Vhat the president of the United 
States be requested to cause to be communicated 
to this house, if not injurious to the public good, 
any letter, or communication, which may have been 
received from Jonathan Russell, esq. one of the 
ministers of the United States who concluded the 
treaty of Ghent, after the signature of that treaty, ; 
and which was written in conformity to the indica. 
tions contained in said minister’s letter, dated at! 
Ghent, 25th December, 1814.” 

it will be observed, that nearly two months had 
intervened between the report of the Ghent treaty 
documents to the house and this second call, which 
Mr. Russell has admitted was made at his sugges- 
tion. 

On Saturday, the 20th of April, the day after 
the adoption of the resolution of the house, and 
even before it had been officially referred to the 
department for an answer, Mr. Daniel Brent, the 
chief clerk of the department, without consulting 
me, but knowing the anxious desire that I should 


for by the house, knowing also that it was notup- 
on the files of the department, called upon Mr. 
Russell, at his lodgings, and inquired of him 
whether he could furnish the letter desired; and 
was told by Mr. Russell that he could, and would 
deliver itto the president. Mr. Brent it seems 
suggested, that it would be better that it should 
be delivered asa duplicate than asa copy, to which 
Mr. Russell assented. This distinction, which has 
reference chiefly to the forms of office, would not 
have occurred to me. Between a copy, marked as 
such by the writer, signed by him, and all in his 
own hand-writing, and a duplicate, furnished as such 
also by the writer, I can perceive no difference of 
substance, though, as evidence in a court of jus- 
tice, or as a document in the public archives, one 
inight bear the character of an original paper, and 
the other only of a copy. Mr. Brent had too 
much respect for Mr. Russell, to imagine it possi- 
dupiveaecber he gaye the paper.asa copy or as a 


LC, «a.- At Rs am f 
letter originally written, and called 46t ; Yat a ~ 
solution of the house. 

Mr. Russell, however, did assent to the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Brent, and, with his own hand, wrote 
the word «duplicate” on the paper, which he had 
already prepared to deliver, to be reported in an- 
swer to the call of the house. He did more: he 
erased with a scraper the word “copy,” which 
he had previously written in its stead, and the tra- 
ces of which are stili discernible on the paper. 

What, then, does Mr. Russell mean, when, in the 
Boston Statesman of 27th June last, he says, that 
when he delivered the paper at the department, to 
Mr. Brent, on the 22d of April, “the word {dupli- 
“‘cate] had indeed been written on it, in conse- 
‘quence of his suggestion, as above stated: jut I 
“ gave no further intimation, much less any assur- 
* ance, that it was s0.”’ These are Mr. Russell’s 
own words: and what can they mean? They have 
been, at least by some portion of the public, un- 
derstood to mean, that the paper had been styled 
a duplicate, not by Mr. Russell, butby me. Ono! 
the word was written with Mr. Russell’s own hand; 
and when lI received the paper I knew not that 
there ever had passed a word between Mr. Brent, 
and him, whether it should be delivered as adupli- 
cate ora copy. The Boston Statesman, of the 
same day, in which his reply is published, says , 
“Mr. Russell, without much reflection, consented’’ 
(to give it as a duplicate). I should think he had 
time enough for reflection, while at work with the 
scraper, to efface the word “copy,” for which it 
was substituted. Mr. Russell’s meaning is there- 
fore, that, although he wrote the word duplicate 
with his own hand, yet he did not intend it should 
be received as an intimaiicn, much less as an assur. 
ance “THAT IT Wasso.”’ 

Mr. Russell had been explicitly told by Mr, 
Brent, that his call to enquire whether he could 
furnish the paper called for by the resolution of 
the house, had not been at my desire, or with my 
knowledge, but of his own motion. But it seems 
Mr. Russell did not believe him; and instead of 
delivering the letter, as he had said he would, to 
the president, he brought it to the department, 
and delivered it to Mr, Brent himself; observing 
that he was indifferent whether it was communica- 
ted tothe house or not; but, if it should not be, he 
wished it might be returned to him. 

The singularity of this observation is not among 
the least extraordinary incidents of this transac- 
tion. Mr. Russell, who, while the first resolution 
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ty documents, was to be reported upon by the de- | 


partment of state, had expressed to me, and re- 
peatedly to Mr. Baily, the wish that his letter from 
Paris should be communicated—Mr,. Russell, at 
whose suggestion the. specific call from the house 
of the 19th of April, for that letter, had been mov- 
ed—Mr. Russell, who in the interval had written 
to Mendon for the original draft of his letter, had 
received it from Mendon, and on the morning after 
the resolution of the house calling for it, was al- 
ready prepared with a “copy” of it to deliver to 
the president, a copy consisting of seven folio sheets 
of paper—transforms this copy, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Brent,, into a duplicate, and, after having 
again on Saturday declared to Mr. Brent his wish 
that it might be communicated to the house, 
brings it on Monday morning to the department, 
and in delivering it to Mr. Brent, says he is indif- 
ferent whether it should be communicated to the 
house or not, but, if not, wishes it may be return- 


ed to him... wee urceermg vt uns tardy hesitation 


and new-born indifference, whether it should be 
communicated or not? Why does he say that the 
application from the department of state for his 
letter was made without any previous intimation, 
suggestion, or encouragement on his part; and that, 
bad it not been made, that paper would never 
have been left at the department of state, nor in 
any other manner presented to the public? Why 

did he bring it to the department? He had tol 

Mr. Brent that he would deliver it to the presi- 
dent; and of this disposal of it Mr. Brent had ap- 
proved. Why does he represent it as a demand 
upon him from the department of state of a private 
letter, never intended for the public? Neither I 
nor any person at the department of state, knew 
that the letter was private. Mr. Russell knew it, 
although he had prepared his copy or his duplicate 
without marking it as such. He hacLtold me, when 
I mentioned to him that his short letter of Decem- 
ber 25, 1814, was among the documents of the ne- 
gociation at the department, and asked him wheth- 
erhe chose it should be communicated to the house; 
he had then at first told me that he thought that 
was a private letter, which it would be improper 
to communicate; but when, after having examined 
it, he decided that part of it should be communi- 
cated; he had told me there was another letter 
written from Paris, which he wished might also be 
communicated, He had not spoken of it as a pri- 
vate letter, nordid he deliver the duplicate as such 
to the department. He omitted from it the word 
private, which had been written by himself upon 
the original. This omission was doubtless one of 
those corrections, which appeared to him proper to 
exhibit his case most advantageously before the tribu- 


. nalof the public. Its tendency certainly was to ex- 


cite a suspicion in the public mind, that the origi- 
nalletter was or had been upon the files of the de- 
partment, and that in the answer to the prior 
call of the house of 17th January, i¢ had been sup- 


pressed. 


Mr. Russell’s delivery of his dupiicate at the de- 
partment of state was entirely spontaneous. It 
had not even been asked of him by Mr. Brent: and 
the enquiry which Mr. Brent bad made of him; 
whether he could furnish a duplicate of the letter 
called for by the resolution of the house, if appli- 
cation should be made to him for it, had been 
without my knowledge; and Mr, Brent had told 
him eo. Mr. Russell delivered his duplicate at the 
department as a public letter, and asif the original 
itself had been also public. What then does Mr. 


—— 


Russell mean, when he says, that he left it for my 
examination? What does he mean, by saying that 
I had the sole power to publish it or not, asf 
might judge proper, and to consult my own feel. 
ings and interests, in forming my decision? There 
was a resolution of the: house of representatives, 
calling upon the president to cause to be communi- 
cated to them a letter specifically designated. ‘The 
writer of that letter,after repeated expressions more 
than two months before to me andto Mr. Bailey. 
that he wishéd that letter might be communicated 
to the house, now brought to the deparunenta 
duplicate of it, and says I was at liberly to publish 
it or not, as it might suit my feelings and interests. 
Mr. Russell is not so ignorant of the duties of a 
secretary of state as not to know, that, in the usu- 
al course of business, the resolution of the house 
was referred by the president to the department of 
state for a report, and that when once his lette» 


had been delivered. hy himea!! ++ ere. aepartment, 
1 was ty mdispensible duty to reporta copy of it 


to the president for communication to the house. 
Had it directly charged me with treason to my 
country, as it indirectly did little less, my only and 
inflexible duty as secretary of state was, to report 
it tothe president for communication to the house. 
By the terms of the resolution of the house, the 
president indeed might have withheld it from the 
house. If, in his judgment, the communication 
would be injurious to the public interest: but of tbat 
the president, and not I, was the judge. Suppose 
even that the president, in forming his judgment, 
had thought proper to consult my opinion upon it, 
with what face could I advise that it should be 
withheld? If the letter was nota tissue of misre- 
presentations, the secretary of state, and the minis. 
ter of the United States in France, were men unfit 
to hold any station whatever im the service of their 
country; and that was the impression evidently in- 
tended to be produced by the letter, at ‘least 
throughout the largest and most growing section 
of the union. Upon what pretence could J have 
advised the president to withhold the communica- 
tion as injurious to the public interest? If there 
was truth in the letter, its contents could not be too 
sooh known to congress and to the nation. It was 
fitting that the conspirators against the peaceful 
and unoffending inhabitants of the western country, 
should be unmasked before the public, and that 
the world of the west should be apprized of the 
whole extent of their obligations to the great con- 
fider in their valor and in God. 

On receiving the paper, therefore, my only duty 
was to report a copy of it to the president, for com- 
munication to the house, in answer to their call. 
On perusal of it, I found that it was marked dupli- 
cate, but not private, and that it bore date “Paris, 
11 February, 1822,” 

My first impression certainly was, that the error 
of this date was in the time, and notin the place, I 
supposed it an inadvertency, such as not unfre- 
quently happens in copying papers of date other 
than the current year, which, in the hurry of writ- 
ing, is substituted unconsciously for the date of the 
original. I did not then perceive that the word 
copy had been written ciose at the side of the word 
duplicate and scraped cut. The erasure had been 
made with a cautious and delicate hand: it attenua- 
tion of the texture of the paper was not percepti- 
ble toan unsuspecting eye; and, in the freshness of 
the ink when performed, must have appeared to 
be complete. In the progress of blackening, inci- 
dental to ink after it has been some days written 





upon paper, the traces of the word soon became 
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perceptible, and are now apparent upon its face. 
Both the words, the date, and the whole letter, are 
in the hand writing of Mr. Russell. 

On reading the letter through, I found it had 
been composed with a view to be received and un- 
derstood as if all written at Paris in February, 1815. 
Yet | was confident it had not all been so written. 
I was particularly struck with the following pas- 
sages. ‘I will frankly avow, however, that my im. 
‘pressions were, and still are, tbat Great Britain, 
«calculating on the success ofthe powerfu! expe- 
“dition which she nas senr eguinst New-Orleans, 
“confidently expected that she woukl have become 
“the mistress of Louisiana, and a'] its waters; and 
“that she did not, in this event, intend to abandon 
“her conquest under the terms of the treaty of 
“Ghent.” 

‘I she be disappointed in her views on Louisiana, 


“and I trust in God and the valor of the west that 
teshe will be, I shall not ve snipriscuy it, romaafior she 


“grants us the fishing privilege, which costs her 
«absolutely nothing, without any extravagant equi. 
«valent whatever.” 

“At any rate, we are still at liberty to negociate for 
‘that privilege, and to offer for it an equivalent, 
“fair in its comparative value, and just in its rela- 
«tive effects.” 

«I trust in Gon she witt BE”’—in a letter dated 
Paris, 11 February, 1822—signed Jonathan Russell 
addressed to the hon. James Monroe, secretary 
of state—and delivered by Mr. Russell to be com. 
muvicated to the house of representatives, in an. 
swer to a call suggested by himself for a letter 
written by him in 1815! And Mr. Russell charges 
me with disingenuousness for co’. municating this 
paper to the house! And Mr. Russell talks of re- 
spect for the representatives of the people of the United 
States’ Laminthe judgment of my country, upon 
this state of facts. But asfor Mr. Russell, when he 
wrote that—«I trust in God she will be”— and came 
to the name of Gop—did not the pen drep from his 
hand? 

I took the letter to the president, and, expressing 
to him my suspicion that the above passage parti- 
cularly had never been written at Paris, requested 
him to cause search to be made among his private 
papers for the original letter, if there ever had 
beenone. The search was accordingly made, and 
the letter was found. On comparing them together, 
1 immediately perceived that the eriginal was mark- 
ed private; which the duplicate was not. IT turned 
immediately to the prophesies of the duplicate: in 
the original they were not. I looked to the passage 
in the duplicate, which represents the fishing pri 
vilege, not only as utterly insignificant, and trifling 
in value, but as having been proved to be so by 
the best information “we (the plenipotentiaries at 
Ghent) could obtain on the subject.” There was a 
whole system of misrepresentation in these words 
we could obtain: for they represented the incorrect 
estimate of the value of the fishing privilege which 
they introduced, as the result of information ob- 
tained by the whole mission at Ghent, as having 
been there discussed, and as aggravating the wrong 
of the majority, in offering so extravagant an equi- 
valent, for what they knew, upon their own inqui- 
ries, to be of so little value. Knowing, as I did, 
that the information was all misinformation; that 
no information concerning the value of the privi- 
lege had been, or could have been, obtained by the 
joint mission; and that, excepting some doubts as 
to its value expressed, not by Mr. Russell, it had 
never been even a subject of conversation in the 


see how the writer had expressed himself theres 
and found he had written, “according to the best 
information that J cun obtain on the subject,” I 
saw immediately that all that tale about the obscu- 
rity and humidity of the atmosphere, in the high 
northern latitudes, to degrade the value of the 
Labrador fishery, was not in the original even pre- 
tended to have been information sought or obtain- 
ed by the joint mission; that the discovery which it 
disclosed was not pretended to have been ever 
made known to the mission; that the fogs, so per- 
nicious to the curing of the dish, were in the ori- 
ginal letter, if not merely the vapors of Mr. Rus- 
seil’s imagination, at least no more than the result 
of the best information that he could obtain. And 
I instantly saw, too, the motives for the substitution 
of the words, we could in the duplicate, for the 
words J can, in the original. _ As the original had 
been written, the bill of indictment which it virtual- 


v contained against the majority of the mission, 
ect Uleus -. . , 


Ah, antes tm anh = : if 
they had overrated the value mits SRS that it 
it had been at least an honest error. It left them 
at liberty to inquire, why Mr. Russell, in their dis- 
cussions upon the fishery question, had not revealed 
to them this great discovery of obscurity and hu- 
midity and incessant fogs, which lessened so much 
the value of the fishing liberty. The we could, of 
the duplicate, took from them all such means of de- 
fence, It represented them as having wilfully sin. 
ned against their better knowledge; as having 
sought information of the value of the fishing liber- 
ty —as having obtained proof of its worthlessness— 
and yet, as having persisted in offering for it an 
equivalent which was to let in British smugglers, 
British emissaries, and all the horrors of Indian 
warfare, upon the unoffeading inhabitants of the 
west. Was this one of those corrections which 
Mr. Russell believed himself permitted to make, 
which appeared to him proper, to exhibit his case 
most advantageuusly before the tribunal of the 
public? 3 

Proceeding in the comparison between the two 
papers, when I came to that sumblime panegyric 
upon the fishermen, to atone for the absolute sur- 
render and eager sacrifice of their liberties; to that 
cheering cup of consolation doled out to them as a 
peace offering for the extinguishment, as far as Mr. 
Russell’s labors could avail, of their means of sub- 
sistence-—“that the essential security and prosperi- 
“ty of the many, must be preferred to the conve- 
‘nience and minor interests of the few;” to that 
swelling peal of self applause, for early preposses- 
sions silenced, and local predilections subdued— 
all substituted, in the duplicate, for a mere post- 
scripted trust, in the original, that his argument to 
demonstrate the abrogation of the treaty of 1785, by 
the war, and the consequent discontinuance of the 
fishing privilege, would not be ascribed to any hos- 
sility to those interested in it—the mingled emotions 
at the bottom of the soul of the writer, betrayed 
by these self-accusing, and self-extolling variations 
from his letter as it had been originally written, ex- 
cited in my mind a sentiment too much cheered 
with merriment, and too much mitigated by com. 
passion, for anger to have in it any part. But when, 
in place of a paragraph in the original letter, ex- 
pressly declaring that he had believed, with the 
majority, that the propositions relating to the navi. 
gation of the Mississippi and to the fisheries, *zis. 
lated in no way our instructions,” I found foisted into 
the duplicate a paragraph, accusing the majority 
not only of the violation of their instructions, but 





mission—I turned to the real letter from Paris, to 


of a wilful and wanton violation of them, as under- 
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stood by themselves; and to support this interpo- 
lated charge, a cancelled paragraph of instructions 
solemnly cited, of which he had, within two months, 
obtained from the archives of the department two 
successive copies—let me candidly confess that the 
sentiment uppermost in my mind was indignation. 
Mr, Russell comments upon the infirmities of my 
temper, and says, that when afterwards I pointed 
out to him, face to face, these palterings of his 
own hand-writing, and gave him proof from the 
records of the department, that the instructions 
cited by him in support of his charge against his 
colleagues had been cancelled at the time to which 
the charge applied, I was not in a humor to listen 
to him even with civility. This I deny. I did listen 
to him with civility. The reason that he assigned 
to me for the variance between his original and his 
euplicate was, that the whole of the original draft, 
for which he had sent to Mendon, had not been 
found, and that he had been obliged to make up 


e f; oO He saia. +-- strat 
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Sented in the two papears. He said, as he says in 
the Boston Statesman, that he had felt himself at 
liberty to alter the paper to make his case better 
for the public eye. He said he had never written 
against me anonymously in the newspapers, and 
intimated that, in the year 1816, when I was in Eu- 
rope, there had appeared in the Boston Centinel a 
paragraph, charging him with having been willing, 
at Ghent, to give up the fisheries—a thing of which 
3} had never before heard. He assured me that, in 
bringing his letter before the public, his motive 
had not been to combine with my enemies to ruin 
my reputation. To all allthis I did listen with per- 
fect civility and composure; and the last words with 
which I parted from him, however painful to him 
and myself, were not wanting in civility. They 


are clearly impressed upon my memory, and i trust, 


they are upon his. He is at liberty to publish them 
if he thinks fit, as they werespoken, I should not 
have alluded to them here but for his charge of in- 
civility, which is as groundless as all the other 
charges of which he has been the willing bearer 
against me. 

But Mr. Russell did not say, that he had under. 
stood the application from Mr. Brent to him, to 
know whether he could furnish the duplicate of the 
letter called for by the house, had been made with 
my privity, or by my authority. He did not say 
that it had not been his intention to deliver it as a 
duplicate. He did not say that he had purposely 
dated it “Paris, 11th February, 1822,” to give notice 
that it was not the letter written by him in 1815, 
called for by the resolution of the house. He did 
not say that it was at my option whether to com- 
municate it to the house or not; nor did he insinu- 
ate that the alteration at the department of the 
date from 1822, first to 1816, and then to 1815, had 
been made without his approbation or consent. To 
all this he knew the refutation was too near at hand 
to admit of its being said at that time and place. 
As to his giving explanations to me, what expla- 
nation could he give? What explanation has he 
given to the public? The call of the house was fora 
specifical paper written by him—he had furnished 
a paper as a duplicate of it, in his own hand writ- 
ing. It had been detected as a paper, so much the 
same, and yet so different, that it was susceptible 
of no explanation consistent with fair dealing: and 
the expedients to which Mr. Russell is reduced, in 
attempting to account for it now, afford the most 
unanswerable proof, that he has for it no honest 
explanation to give. He desperately seeks an apo- 








logy for it, by imputing to me a design to entrap 
him, by the alteration of the date of his duplicate, 
from 1822 to 1816, and then to 1815, made at the 
department. These alterations were made, like the 
application of Mr. Brent to Mr. Russell for the du- 
plicate, without my knowledge, and happened thus. 
After comparing the two papers together, I gave 
the duplicate to Mr. Bailey, for a copy of it to be 
made, to be reported to the president, for commu- 
nication to the house. Mr. Bailey gave it to be 
copied to Mr. Thomas Thruston, a clerk in the de- 
partment, a young man of a fair and honorable 
mind. Perceiving the date of the letter to be «Pa- 
ris, 11th February, 1822,” and knowing that Mr. 
Russell had been through the whole of that month 
attending congress in this city; not suspecting for a 
moment that this date had been designedly assum- 
ed by Mr. Russell, he consulted Mr. Brent, who, 


concluding with him that the date of the year was 
an inadvertency- ~thv«ieou tim to rectify it in the 


copy. Mr. Thruston thought that he might extend 
that kindnesss to Mr. Russell further, by making 
the same_change in the paper itself. He passed 
his pen, therefore, through the figures 1822, and 
wrote over them 1816, thinking that was the year 
in which the letter was written. This change was 
not only made without my knowledge, but when 
made known to me was disapproved by me. Mr. 
Brent supposed that all would be set right by 
making known the alteration to Mr. Russell him. 
self, and obtaining his consent to the rectification 
of the date of the year. He did so; and Mr, Rus- 
sell not only approved of the change, but brought 
his original draft to the department, and shewed 
the date of it to Mr. Brent, to confirm the second 
correction. I only ask, how intense must be the 
pressure of that consciousness, which attempts tc 
palliate the variations in Mr. Russell’s two papers, 
by representing incidents like these, as crafty wileg 
of mine, to insure his innocence? 

Mr. Russell complains that, after the original of 
his letter had been found, the duplicate should have 
been communicated to the house at all. Hecom- 
plains that I should have presumed to make remarks 
upen both of them. He complains that I went to 
the house of representatives on the 6th of May, and 
there, in person, sought for a member who would 
consent to make the call which was necessary for 
the oficial publication of my personal remarks. As 
usual, part of these statements is true, and part is 
not—my callat the house of representatives on the 
6th of May, was accidental; being on my return 
from witnessing the experiment of com. Rodger’s 
noble invention at the navy yard. I did not there 
seek fora member who would consent to make the 
call. I never asked any member to make the call; 
though I told several members, who spoke to me 
on the subject there and elsewhere, that it was my 
wish the documents should be communicated to the 
house, The president’s message to the house, of 
the 4th of May, which Mr. Russell had seen before 
he left the city, had informed the house of my de- 
sire that the letter should be communicated, toge- 
ther with acommunication from me respecting it. 

Thetruth is, that my desire for the communica- 
tion of Mr. Russell’s letter to the house had com- 
menced on the same day that his own had ceased. 
Mr. Russell, from the 26th of January to the 22d of 
April, had been indefatigable in his exertions to 
bring this letter before congress and the public. 
He had procured the original draught of it from 
Mendon; he had procured the call for it from the 
house; he had endured the toil of re-writing, with 


-his own hand, at least once, a letter of seven folio 
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sheets of paper; he had brought and delivered it 
with his own-hand at the department. At the mo- 
ment of fruition his appetite fails him. Doubts of 
consequences, to Aimse/f as well as to others, seem 
to flash across his mind. . He leaves the paper—for 
what? For communication to the house, in answer 
to their call? No! To put it in the power of the per- 
son who might consider himself the most liable to be af- 
fected by its publication” —for the “previous exami- 
nation and consent of the ADVERSE PARTY. He seems 
to invite objection to its being communicated. He 
is quite indifferent whether it be communicated or 
not, and, if not communicated, he desires that it 
- may be returned to him. But, to make its terrors 
irresistible, he has double and treble charged it 
with crimination of violated instructions; and, to 
vouch his charges, has twice armed himself with 
official copies from the department, of the cancelled 
part of the instructions of 15th April, 1813. 


I had never wished for the communication to the 
house or to the public of the letter, unt 1aa scum 


it. The effect of its perusal upon my mind was, 
certainly, different from what Mr. Russell appears 
to have anticipated. I saw at once what it was and 
what it meant. I also saw, in a great measure, 
what its writer was, which I had never seen before, 
and the discovery of the original letter, two days 
after, disclosed him to me in allhis glory. In the 
private relations between us, I remembered what 
he had been to me, and what I had been to him, for 
more than twelve years before, until, and includ- 
ing, that very morning. I saw that he was now to 
be, in substance and in intent, my accuser, and that 
of the colleagues with whom I had acted, before the 
house, of which he was a member, and before the 
nation. In the original, he had been a secret ac- 
cuser, under the mask of self-vindication. In the 
duplicate he laid aside the mask, though not the 
professions of unfeigned respect; and to all the se- 
cret discolorings of the conduct and opinions of 
his colleagues, had added the new and direct 
charge of a wanton and wilful violation of their in- 
structions, as understood by themselves. To have 
shrunk from these charges would, in my estimation, 
have been equivalent to an admission of their truth. 
To have suppressed them, after the prying curi- 
osity, which had long been stimulated, to see this 
mysterious and fearful letter, would have been im- 
possible. No honorable course was left me but 
that of meeting the apvense panty on the scene 
which he himself had selected for his operations; 
and I knew that little more would be necessary for 
ray own vindication, and that of my colleagues, in 
the minds of all impartial men, than, from the ma- 
terials furnished by Mr. Russell himself, to expose 
to the house, at once, the character of the accusa- 
tion and of the accuser. I did, therefore, desire 
that both the letters of Mr, Russell, and my remarks 
upon them, should be communicated to the house; 
but, even then, if Mr. Russell, instead of affecting 
indifference, had fairly acknowledged his error and 
requested that the papers might not be communi- 
cated, I would have joined him in that request to 
the president. 

Both the letters were communicated to the house 
—both were strictly within the call of their resolu- 
tion, which was for “‘any letter which may have deen 
received from Jonathan Russell, in conformity with 
the indications contained in his letter of the 25th of 
December, 1814.” I remarked upon both; and if 
that has proved a mortification to Mr. Russell, he 
should recollect that he brought it upon himself. 
{t was his fault that there was any difference be- 


| 


member, that, if the original alone had been com- 
municated, he would have been deprived of the 
benefit of «those correctious of the copy in possession, 
which appeared to him proper to exhibit his case most. 
advantageously before the tribunal of the public.” 
Mr. Russell is mistaken in supposing that I at- 

tach any importance to his protest, as adding au- 
thentication to his professions, or proving his sin- 
cerity. What difference can there be between the 
word of a man, without or without protest, who, 
after writing the word duplicate upon a letter writ- 
ten and signed by himself, to be communicated as 
a public document to a legislative body, tells the 
public that he gave no further intimation, much less 
an assurance, that it was so, and avows that i was 
not so? If the name of God, under Mr. Russell’s 
pen, could not deter him from converting the past 
into the future, that he might enjoy the honors of 
prophesy, and couple with his trust in the Diety his 
confidence in the valor of the west, what excusé 


vows = “eve for considering the declaration of Mr. 
Russell as either more @F ‘1€8s sincere 1UF Vein 


backed by his protest? 


** Toa add perfume to the violet 
‘* Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 


But if Mr. Russell, after delivering, on the 22d of 
Apr?l, his duplicate at the department of state, and 
especially after he knew that the original had been 
found, was no longer solicitous that either of them 
should be communicated to the house, he had nei- 
ther giving up the inclination nor the intention of 
appearing before the public, as the accuser of his 
colleagues of the majority at Ghent. 

He left the city of Washington on the 5th May, 
the day after the house of representatives had re- 
ceived the president’s answer to the call of the 19th 
of April—with that answer the president commu- 
nicated to the house my report to him, which had 
been accompanied by a copy of the duplicate left 
by Mr.Russel at the department for communication, 
But the president did not communicate the copy of 
the duplicate itself. He informed the house that 
the original had also been found—that it had been 
marked as a private letter by the writer himself— 
that it disclosed differences of opinion which would 
naturally call for answers from those implicated by 
it; and that I, as one of them, had already requested 
that it might be communicated, together with my 
remarks upon it. Under those circumstances the 
president declined communicating the letter called 
for, unless the house, upon a Knowledge of them, 
should desire it—-in which case, he informed them, 
that it would be communicated, together with my 
report upon it. 

All this was known to Mr. Russell when he left 
the city; and it is presumed that he also knew that 
the call for the letter would not be renewed by the 
mover of the resolution of the 19th of April; yet 
Mr. Russell went to Philadelphia, and there caused 
to be printed in the National Gazette of the 10th . 
of May, another vuriety of his letter of llth February 
1815, from Paris, to Mr. Monroe—still differing 
from the original—differing also from the duplicate 
which he had delivered at the department, but sa- 
tisfactorily proving with what ingenuity he had told 
me that the two last leaves of his original draught 
had not been found at Mendon, and that he had 
been obliged to supply their contents in the dupli- 
cate from memory—the tripilicate of the National 
Gaxette was accompanied by an editorial article, 
vouching for its authenticity as a copy—vouching, 
from good authority, that Mr. Russell had no share in 





twéen fhem to remark upon, He should also re- 


| the call (of the house of 19th of April) for the pri- 
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vate letter—and commenting in a style, the apolo- 
getical character of which indicates its origin, upon 
the privacy, which, it urged, was not secrecy, 
of the letter; upon the professions of Mr. Russeli’s 
respect for his colleagues in the letter, and upon 
the frequency of such personal and separate expla. 
nations in the annals of diplomacy—all this, upon 
the face of it, came directly or inuirectly from Mr. 
Russell himself. The letter, as published in the 
National Gazette, was not marked private, as the 
original had been, which was now known from the 
president’s message. It had discarded the pane- 
gyric upon the disfranchised fishermen.-the self- 
eulogium for enlarged patriotism and subdued pre- 
dilections and prepossessions—the prophetic inspi- 
rations, and the trust in God and in the valor of 
the west, which were in the duplicate and not in 
the original. It had stripped off all the cumulative 
epithets added in the duplicate to the charge ofa 
wilful violation of instructions—it had even dismis- 


sed the charge of havine violated thei» tssuuctions 
relating to the Mississippi, as construed by them- 


eelves, and the emphatic citation of the explicit and 
implicit CANCELLED instructions of 15th of April, 
1813. But it had retained the interpolation of “we 
directly violated our instructions,” and the substitu- 
tion of ‘“*we could” for “I can,” in that luminous 
exposition of atmospheric humidities and incessant 
fogs which had been discovered to have so nearly 
annulled the value of the Labrador fishery; and al. 
tho’ the cancelled instructions were no longer cited 
in the text of the letter, yet, to support the remnant 
of the interpolated charge, that they had been vio- 
lated, they were expressly subjoined as an appen- 
dage to the publication, with an abundance of itali- 
cised words to point out the heinousness of this 
violation; and this was after the interview in which 
I had shewn to Mr. Russell, at the department, 
the record, not only of the letter of the 4th of 
October,1814, to the commissioners, which had not, 
but that of the letter of the 19th October, 1814, 
which had been received before the propesal, upoa 
which the charge of violation rested, had been 
made to the British plenipotentiaries. The trip- 
licate of the of the National Gazette had restored 
the postscript of the original, which had been dis- 
missed from the duplicate, containing the three 
hopeful oraen ways of proceeding devised by Mr. 
Russell’s resources of negociation, two months af: 
ter the negociation was over, instead of the course 
which we did pursue, the word other only being 
omitted, The triplicate of the National Gazette, in 
short, proved that the original draught from Men- 
don had been complete; and that all its own inter- 
polations as well as those of the duplicate, and its 
omissions, had been owing, not to deficiencies of 
memory, but to superfluities of invention, 

Such is the true history ofthe tactics of Mr. Rus- 
sell, in bringing before the house of representatives 
and the nation, his impeachment of his colleagues, 


yt, 





his original letter from Paris, he had been much 
less observant of that decorum in the duplicate, 
prepared with new relishes of crimination to suit 
the appetite of political hatred; and the publica- 
tion in the Boston Statesman is by no means spar- 
ing either of virulence or acrimony against me.— 
The whole tenor of his argument in the original let- 
ter, against his colleagues, was sneering and sarcas- 
tic. In the Boston Statesma::, besides direct charges 
against me, of disingenususness, of having made an 
unprincipled and unprovoked attack upon him, of 
disrespect to the house of representatives, of infir- 
mities of temper and taste, and of being a dreaming 
visionary, he tries even the temper of his wit to as- 
sail me, and by a heavy joke upon an expression 
used in my remarks, indulges his own instinct of 
misquotiug my words to make them appear ridicu- 
lous. If this be Mr. Russell’s miidness and mode- 
ration, it looks very much like the virulence and 
acrimony of others. In the transactions of human 
society there are deeds of which no adequate idea 
can be conveyed in the terms of courtesy or ur- 
banity; yet I admit the obligation of a public man te 
meet with coolness and self-command the vilest 
artificers, even of fraud and malignity, to rob him 
of the most precious of human possessions, his 
good name—“thrice happy they who master so 
their blood.” If, in my former remarks upon Mr. 
Russell’s Janus-faced letter, or in this refutation of 
his new and direct personal attack upon my repu- 
tation, I have, even in word, transgressed the rule 
of decency, which, under every provocation, it is 
still the duty of my station and of my character to 
observe, though, tinconscious, myself, of the of- 
fence, I submit to the impartial judgment of others, 
and throw myself upon the candor of my country 
for its forgiveness. fhis paper has been confined 
to a demonstration of the frailty or the pliability of 
Mr. Russeli’s memory, in relation to facts altogether 
recent. As, upon an issue of facts, I do not even 
now ask that my word alone should pass for conclu- 
sive, statements of Mr. Brent and Mr. Bailey, rela- 
tive to the production of Vir. Riissell’s letter be- 
fore the house of representatives, and to the inci- 
dents from which Mr, Russell has attempted to ex- 
tort a charge of disingenuousness against me, are 
subjoined. My only wish is, that they should be 
attentively compared with Mr. Russell’s narrative. 

{n another paper I shall prove that Mr Ruassell’s 
reminiscences of the proceedings at Ghent, bear 
the same character of imagination substituted for 
memory; and that what he calls “the real history of 
the transaction,” [the fishery and Mississippi navi- 
gation proposal], contradictory to the statement 
which I had made in my remarks, is utterly desti- 
tute of foundation. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
Washington, 13th July, 1822. 

Mr. Breni’s statemeni. 

On the 20th of April of the present year, I cal. 





the majority of the Ghent mission—that it was such 
of me, is fully admitted by himself in the Boston | 
Statesman, by styling me the adverse party, and in | 
that publication he sufficiently indicates his dispo- | 
sition in the progress of his operations to concen. 
trate his charges against me alone. Be it so. In 
my remarks upon the original and duplicate of his 
accusatory letterI styled it a laborious tissue of mis- 
representations. He complains of this as of virulence 
and acrimony, which he boasts of not having return- 
ed. If virulence and acrimony had no other vehi- 
cle than harsh language, if they could be disguised 
under professions of unfeigned respect, however 
cautiously Mr. Russel had abstained from them in | 





led upon Mr. Russell at his lodgings in this city, 
without the knowledge or direction of any other 
person whatever, to inquire of him, as I did, whe- 
ther he could and would furnish the department of 
state with a copy of his letter from Paris to the se- 
cretary of state, which was referred to in a resolu- 
tion that { supposed to be then on its passage (but 
which had actually passed the day before) through 
the house of representatives, upon the motion of 
doctor Floyd, in case the said resolution should be 
adopted by the house, and a regular application 
were made to him for il; observing to him distinct- 


ily, particularly, however, that I had no authority to 


make such aa application myself, and that my en- 
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(ire object was to ascertain the facts just siated.— 
In answer to this inquiry Mr. Russell informed me 
shat his daughter had recently transmitted to him 
the draft of the letter in question; that he had it 
thereby in his power to give a transcript of it, and 
would set about making one immediately, which, 
when finished, he would deliver to the president, 

Upon which I remarked, that this seemed to be 
the proper course, the original having been ad- 
dressed to him, the president, when secretary of 
state. I then observed to Mr. Rassell, that he had 
better deliver it as a duplicate than asa copy; that 
he knew the original was not to be found upon the 
files of the department of state, and tHat this was 
the common form with regard to all such commu- 
nications. He seemed pleased with the suggestion, 
and said that he would conform to it, without giv- 
ing me the slighest intimation that he would prefer 
giving a copy, as such, or that he would furnish any 
other than a duplicate of the identical letter spoken 
of and referred to, which had been transmitted by 
him from Paris to the then secretary of state, I was 
prompted by a double motive to this inquiry——first, 
by an habitual wish that the department to which I 
belonged, should always be prepared to furnish 
what might be required of it by the house of re- 
presentatives; and, secondly, by an apprehension 
that, if it were not so prepared in this particular 
case, unjust imputations might be made against 
the head of that departinent, which I was desirous 
fA ubviating. In this interview Mr. Russell told 
mé that it was at his instance doctor Floyd had 
submitted his last resolution to the house of repre- 
sentatives; that he was influenced, himself, by the 
wish that his letter should be communicated to 
congress, for his justification as to the part he had 
taken in the negociation of the treaty of Ghent, 
with regard to the fisheries; but that the same gen- 
tleman’s first motion upon the same subject was 
made without his knowledge or advice. On the 
22d of the same month, Mr. Russell handed to me, 
in my room at the department of state, in the ab- 
sence of the secretary, with a request that [ would 
deliver it over to him, an open letter, marked 
“duplicate,” a copy of which was communicated 
by the president to the house of representatives, 
cn the 7th of May last; observing, when he did so, 
that he felt no particular solicitude abaut it, and re. 
questing that it might be returned to him, if not 
used by the department. A day or two afterwards 
this paper was put into the hands of Mr. Thomas 
Thruston, one of the clerks of the oifice, to be 
copied. Perceiving that it bore date at Paris, on 
the 11th February, 1822, when Mr. Russell was 
known to be attending the session of congress in 
this city, as a member of the house of representa- 
tives, this young gentleman asked my advice whe- 
ther he should insert that date in the copy or not; 
and I told him, without hesitation, to insert 1816 
instead of 1822, as Mr. Russell had evidently, from 
inadvertence, made a mistake in the date. Mr. 
Thruston gave it that date accordingly, and made 
a correspondent alteration in the paper itself, which 
he was transcribing, under the impression that he 
was likewise authorized to do so, and that it would 
never produce criticism of any sort. When Mr. 
Adams came to be apprized of these circumstances, 
particularly. in the alteration of the date of the 
“duplicate” paper, he manifested and expressed 
much surprise and displeasure upon, the occasion. 

But Mr. Russell, whom I saw immediately after 
they happened, and to whom I communicated what 
had been done, expressed his full and entire ap 
‘probation of it; and the next day he brought to the 





office the draft from which he stated the «dupli- 
cate” was prepared by him, bearing. date Paris, 
11th February, 1815, which he particularly show- 
ed to me, as a corroborative justification to the de- 
partment of state for the alteration that had been 
made in the date of his paper. It was then, { think, 
that I informed him of the substitution which bad 
been made in the office copy of the year 1815 for 
that of 1816, to correct our own mistake; and he 
authorized and requested me to have a like alter- 
ation made in his “duplicate,” which was accord- 
ingly done. Mr, Russell upon this occasion again, 
expressed his indifference asto the determination of 
the executive with regard to this “duplicate,” and 
repeated his request that it should be returned to 
him if not used. ; 

In one of our conversations I asked him why he 
had delivered that paper to me, any not to the pre- 
rsident, to whom he said he would deliver it? His 

reply was, that he had done so because he deemed 


that course most respectful to the department of 
state, being under tne impresslon, not witlstanding 


my declaration to the contrary, that I had sound. 
ed him upon the subject of the paper in question 
by authority, (meaning, I presumed, by direction 
of the secretary of state), and that it was actually 
required at the department of state. 

In a conversation between Mr. Russell and my- 
self, on the Ist May, in Mr. Bailey’s room, at the 
department of state, in the presence and hearing of 
that gentleman, he fully and expressly admitted and 
confirmed the correctness of the statement given 
in this paper of the conversation between us of the 
20th of April, at his ledgings, with regard to the 
facts that the call of doctor Floyd for his letter had 
been made at his suggestion, and that I mentioned 
to him I had no authority to make an application to 
him for a copy of that letter, and that I made none. 

DANIEL BRENT. 

Waslangton, 10th July, 1822 

‘ir. Bailey’s statement. 

Several days aiter the passage of the resolution 
of the house of representatives of the United States, 
of 17th January, 1822, moved by Mr. Floyd, and 
and calling on the president for copies of certain 
papers relative to the negociations at Ghent, but 
before the copies had been communicated to the 
house, Mr, Russell, of the house, called at my room 
in the department of state, and expressed a wish 
to see a letter addressed by himself, separately, at 
Ghent, to then secretary of state. He stated that 
the present secretary of state had mentioned the 
letter to him, and had desired to know whether it 
was his (Mr. Russell’s) wisi that this letter should 
be communicated to the house with other papers 
embraced by the above call, or, not. ‘his letter 
(a short one, dated Ghent 25th December, 1814,”) 
was accordingly shown to Mr. Russell by me, ina 
volume containing the original communications 
from our plenipotentiaries at Ghent, which had 
been bound and lettered in the department several 
years before. Mr. Russell, on reading the letter, 
said that he saw no objection to the communication 
of it, and asked me if [saw any. The veply was, 
that none was seen. He said that the concluding 
paragraph, as it related to his.return to Sweden, 
and not at allto the negociations at Ghent, did not 
require to be communicated to the house. I re- 
quested him to mark such part as he wished com. 
municated. This he did; and, conformably to this, 
the copy was made by subsequent direction of the 
secretary of state, and thus it appearsin the printed 
|copy; p. 50, 
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mt At the same time, or very soon after, I (do not 
remember which), Mr. Russell expressed a wish 
that the letter might be found and communicated, 
which, in his letter of 25th December, 1814, he in- 
timated his intention of writing. The wish was 
repeated at subsequent times, both at my room 
and elsewhere; and much desire was manifested 
by him on the subject. Mr. Russell and myself to. 

ether, as well as myself separately, examined at 

ifferent times the bound volume above named, 
and also other files, on which, if mislaid, the letter 
would most probably have been placed; but no 
trace of it was found. At his suggestion I made 
inquiry of the secretary and of the chief clerk; 
but they had no knowledge of such letter. The 
secretary informed me that his first knowledge 
that such a letter had been written was from Mr. 
Russell’s declaration to him since the call of 17th 
January; and that the existence even of Mr. Rus- 
sell’s letter of 25th December, 1814, was unknown 
to him previous to his examination of the files, in 
conscyucnece of said call. 

Mr. Russell, while making the above inquiries 
for his letter of the 11th February, 1815, remarked 
to me, that he had not a copy of it here, but had at 
home, (in Massachusetts,) and that he could get a 
copy by writing to his daughter there; but suppos- 
ed that would be too late for a compliance with 
the (first) call. Heasked me if I supposed a copy, 
so made out, would be received and communicated 
to the house with the other papers. I replied that 
I did not know sufficiently what was usual on such 
occasions. After he had delivered the “duplicate” 
at the department, he told me that he had written 
to his daughter for the copy, and that she had 
sent it. 


‘ While Mr. Russell, at his first visit, was examin- 
ifg various records of the office, he noticed a para- 
graph in the instructions to the commissioners of 
peace of 15th April, 1813, respecting British trac- 
ers within our limits; a paragraph which was omit- 
ed in the copy sent to congress by Mr. Madison 
with his message of 13th October, 1814, (see Wait’s 
state, papers, vol. 9, p. 357,) and which, it is be- 
lieved, was never publislied till it appeared in the 
National Gazette of 10th May, 1822. Of this Mr. 
Russell requested of meacopy. On direction of 
the secretary, | made and sent him the copy: and, 
several weeks after, (I think early in April,) on 
his remarking to me that that copy was misiaid 
or not found, and asking another copy, a second 
was made and sent to him. 


Soon after the call of 19th April, Mr. Russell 
was at my room, and said (wholly spontancously) 
that Mr. Floyd had made his motion for that. call 
entirely without his knowledge, or without consult- 
ing with him, or words to that effect. He also said 
he did not know Mr. Floyd’s motive for making 
his first motion (for the call of 17th January). 


On receiving the duplicate, the secretary of 
state gave it to me to be copied; for which pur- 
pose it was handed fo Mr. Thruston. The date 
having been altered from 1822 to 1816, as stated 
by Mr. Brent, the secretary, on seeing the altera- 
tion, expressed distinctly his displeasure at the 
circumstance, When Mr. Russell next came to 
the department, Mr. Brent, in my presence, men- 
tioned to him the incident of the alteration from 
1822 to 1816; and (such is strongly my impression, 
scarcely leaving a doubt, though Mr. Brent is un- 
certain whether this intimation happened at this 








it , 


or the next visit of Russell,) intimated that 1816 
was put by mistake for 1815, and that.1815 would 
be the reading of the copy for the house, ifsuch was 
Mr. Russell’s pleasure. Mr. Russell not only assent- 
ed to the alteration, (to 1815,) but requested that it 
might be read thus, in a manner more emphatic 
and formal than.an ordinary request; purporting, 
that he wished this declaration of his to be taken as 


authority for the alteration. And, at his next call, - 


he brought with him the draft from which he made 
the duplicate, and, after exhibiting its date to Mr. 
Brent, in his room, brought it to me, to show that 
1822” was a mistake incopying. The draft was 
plainly “1815.” 


When the copy was made for the house, the 
secretary was anxious that it should conform with 
scrupulous exactness, to the paper deposited by Mr. 
Russell, with the sole exception of the date, which 
Ihe wished modified according to Mr. Russell’s 
special request. 

On the Ist of May, Mr. Russell and Mr. Brent 
were in my room, and Mr. Brent recapitulated the 
conversation between himself and Mr. Russell, on 
the 20th of April, when Mr.. Brent made certain 
inquiries respecting Mr Russell's letter. The reca- 
pitulation in substance stated, that Mr. Brent in- 
formed Mr. Russell, that his inquiries were wholly 
without the authority of any other person; that his 
object was to know whether Mr, Russell could and 
would furnish the letter, if it should be wanted, and 
if he should be applied to for it; and that Mr. Rus- 
sell told Mr. Brent that he could and would furnish 
it to the president; and that he further told Mr. 
Brent, (on Mr. Brent’s, enquiry ) that Mr. Floyd had 
made his (second) motion on his (Mr. Russell’s) 
suggestion. Mr. Russell assented to the correctness 
of this recapitulation, explaining the last observa- 
tion by saying, that Mr. Floyd, before he moved the 
second call, asked him if he could give him (Mr. 
Floyd) a copy of the letter, and that he (Mr. Rus- 
sell) declined, and told Mr. Floyd that if he wished 
a copy he must move a call for it. 

‘ JOHN BAILEY, 

Washington, 10th July, 1822. 








CHRONICLE, 

The U. S, brig Enterprize lost several of her offi- 
cers and crew during and since her return from. 
her Jate cruise—among them, ‘lieut. Core and mid. 
Platt. 


The U. S. schooner Grampus, lieut. Gregory, 
has arrived at Charleston, from a three months’ 
cruise on the north side of Cuba. Lieut. Gregory, 
with lieutenants Stockton and Perry, of the schoo- 
ners Alligator and Shark, has been exceedingly ac- 
tive, chasing the pirates into their hiding’ places, 
re-capturing several vessels, but taking only four 
men. The coast of Cuba abounds with innumera- 
ble little islands, behind which the pirates retreat 
—and the boats sent against them were oftentimes 
five or six days absent from the schooners in pur- 
suit of them. 


Mr. Murray, of Philadelphia, the celebrated en- 
graver, lately died in that city—but we are glad 
to believe, while we regret his death, that his emi- 
nent talents are preserved in his late colleagues; 
and we learn that every branch of business hither- 
to pursued by ‘Murray, Fairman & Co,” will be 
continued under the same firm, in all its former 





perfection. 
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